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SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM IN EVOLUTION 

VICTOR S. YARROS. 

TN the rise, decline and fall, or radical modification, of 
■'■ systems of thought we no longer find anything aston- 
ishing. In a world of change thought naturally evolves 
along with everything else. But, while general statements 
of this sort command universal concurrence, few are in 
truth prepared for certain concrete exemplifications of 
the doctrine expressed in them. The average person can- 
not readily believe, for instance, that the Socialism of today 
is a very different thing from the Socialism of 1890, or 
1900, or even 1910. He is apt to assume that Socialism is 
a fixed, stereotyped body of ideas and propositions, and 
that it cannot undergo any material change without ceas- 
ing to be Socialism. Similarly, the average person thinks 
Individualism is what it was in the days of Bright, Cobden, 
Manchesterism, or, at any rate, of Herbert Spencer and the 
British Liberty and Property Defence League. Assure him 
that Socialism and IndividuaUsm have both "marched," 
evolved, taken on protective coloring and adapted them- 
selves to the requirements of the new era, and he will 
either venture t o doubt the affirmation or else conclude 
inwardly that the alleged changes are apparent rather than 
real, shadowy and negligible rather than substantial. 

Even the serious reader and student occasionally pauses 
to wonder at the nature and quality of the differences that 
he finds between the Socialism or the Individualism of 
today and the same schools or bodies of doctrine as he 
knew them a quarter of a century ago. 

The Socialism of Edward Bellamy, of Laurence Gron- 
lund, of Hyndman, of Bebel and other followers of Marx 
and Engels was distinctly rigid, mechanical, artificial. 
When a William Morris insisted on a certain elasticity in 
the arrangements of the Socialistic order, he was dubbed a 
dreamer and Utopian. The radical who could not swallow 
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the orthodox SociaUst creed was usually driven to become an 
Anarchist-Communist of the Bakounin or Kropotkin type. 

On the other hand, the Individualist of that period never 
thought of compromising with Socialism. He condemned 
the whole Socialist movement as reactionary, non-evolu- 
tional, unscientific and dangerous. 

What is the situation today as between Socialism and 
IndividuaUsm? And what is the situation in each of these 
camps? 

Let us consider a few symptomatic developments. 

A few weeks ago there appeared in an English transla- 
tion a little book entitled "Socialism versus the State." 
It was written before the world war, but the activities of 
the "state" — of the governments — during the war only 
served to confirm the author's conclusions. Yet he is a 
leading European Socialist, Mr. Emile Vandervelde, a Bel- 
gian writer of note and now a minister of state. 

The thesis of the book is, in substance, that Socialism 
should not be confused with Statism; that the extension 
of the power and sphere of the State, as exemplified by 
the nationalization of railroads and other utiUties, or by the 
creation of government monopolies, is detrimental, not 
beneficial, reactionary, not progressive, unless it is accom- 
panied by corresponding changes in the political organiza- 
tion of the State and in the social organization of the 
industries taken over and "statitized." 

Mr. Vandervelde maintains that Socialism is the opposite 
of Statism. The latter, he says, is founded on authority, 
on the government of men by men, on force and tyranny. 
Statism is inseparable from autocracy and bureaucracy, 
and never can be democratic. There is no such thing as a 
free State. The State's authority must be restricted, not 
enlarged, and in the future the State will disappear entirely. 
Socialism will gradually undermine the State and make it 
unnecessary and undesirable. Socialism is "founded on 
the management, the administration of things," and is 
essentially "the organization of social labor by the workers, 
grouped in public associations." 
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Now, all these phrases have a Syndicalist, rather than a 
SociaUstic, sound, but, whatever the Socialist casuists may 
say, the fact is that contemporary Socialism has been pro- 
foundly influenced by Syndicalist criticism and thought 
and has been compelled to borrow rather generously from 
the stock of Syndicalist ideas. But let us pass over this 
particular phenomenon, interesting and piquant as it is. 
Let us ask how Vandervelde proposes to safeguard what he 
calls Socialism and keep it democratic, free, vital. 

It cannot be said that his answer is clear, candid or 
satisfactory. He repeatedly draws a distinction between 
the democratic State and the Socialist regime or system. 
He tells us that there are various ways and means of sep- 
arating the State as the organ of authority, the embodiment 
of force, from the State as the organ of management or 
administration. The democratic State can give a certain 
degree of autonomy to a department or bureau that oper- 
ates a public utility. Or it is possible to create a public 
corporation "not for profit," appoint trustees to manage it 
in the interest of the whole community, and give them 
sufficient power to manage the corporation on sound busi- 
ness principles, rather than as an adjunct of the central 
governmental machine. Such a corporation would have 
no "police power" and its trustees would be likely to 
retain the methods of private industry. 

This is true and important — to a democratic State or 
municipality that wishes to get rid of an anti-social mo- 
nopoly without exposing itself to the evils of an anti-social 
bureaucracy. But what has it to do with Socialism? 
Would a Socialistic regime create such quasi-independent 
corporations and permit them to borrow their methods 
from private industry? If not, then we are entitled to 
know from the reformed Socialist school what methods 
they propose and what manner and form of industrial 
organization they favor. 

Mr. Vandervelde, "further answering," points out, how- 
ever, that today the State is the instrument of the ruling 
classes; that the conquest of political power by the pro- 
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letariat is to be followed by "the transformation of society 
into a great economic co-operative by the socialization of 
the means of production," and, hence, that the fusion of 
now hostile classes into one class will make disinterested 
pubUc service possible for the first time in the history of 
civilization. 

So far so good. A militant, enlightened proletariat will 
first conquer political power, socialize capital and industry, 
pension off or otherwise dispose of the private capitalists 
and proprietors, and abolish all class distinctions. The 
land, factories, warehouses, shops, transportation sys- 
tems; etc., will be declared the common property of the 
community. Then — what? How will this railroad, this 
factory, this bank, that great store, be managed and oper- 
ated? By bureaucrats? By men appointed by some 
minister or president? No, explains Vandervelde. The 
French Parti Ouvrier, he tells us with satisfaction, has 
adopted this article: 

Operation of state factories to he entrusted to the laborers 
who work in them. 

"Can anything be more democratic and less statist?" 
asks M. Vandervelde. No elections by outsiders; no 
appointments by bureaucrats; the workers of each factory 
will form a council, elect directors and managers, adopt rules 
and regulations, and then go to work under these rules and 
regulations. Perhaps the regulations will be unwise at 
first, but the opportunity to change and correct them will 
always be present. At any rate, the workers will know 
that they themselves are the court of ultimate appeal, and 
that the managers are their agents and representatives, 
not their masters. 

It must be admitted at once that this picture of a de- 
mocratized factory is strikingly different from the picture 
usually painted by the critics of Socialism. The alleged 
vicious element of Statism, of bureaucracy, is certainly 
eliminated. 

Unfortunately, neither Vandervelde nor any other of the 
neo-Socialists — if one may call them by that name — has 
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yet cared to put and answer the following question (which 
cannot have wholly escaped them) : 

"What is to be the relation of the autonomous group of 
workers in the democratized factory to the rest of the com- 
munity — to other workers, engaged in producing other 
goods, and to farmers, to merchants and to the professional 
elements? Are the various groups of workers to be free to 
follow their own judgment, to fix prices, hours of labor, 
and so on, as they may see fit, or are they to be controlled 
in a measTire by some other body — perhaps a legislature 
elected by the whole community, or a central Soviet?" 

Mr. Bertrand Russell, a social radical who leans toward 
what he, with others, calls Guild Socialism, or a modified 
Syndicalism, but who has vigorously and straightforwardly 
criticised all orthodox forms of Socialism, stresses this 
important point in his recent writings. He is right, of 
course, in asserting that complete autonomy or independ- 
ence of groups of workers spells Anarchism, or Syndicalism, 
not Socialism in any famiUar sense. The SociaUst must 
emphasize and provide for the interests and needs of the 
society as a whole, as well as for the rights and liberties of 
the various social groups. It is highly probable that the 
neo-SociaUsts, when they face the difficulty candidly, will 
adopt the solution of the Guild SociaUsts, which is thus 
roughly indicated by Mr. Russell in his stimulating and 
timely, though not in the least original, little book on 
"Proposed Roads to Freedom" : 

Every industry will be self-governing as regards all its internal 
affairs, and even separate factories will decide for themselves all ques- 
tions that' only concern those who work in them. . . . Relations 
between different groups of producers will be settled by the Guild 
Congress, matters concerning the community as the inhabitants of a 
certain area will continue to be decided by parliament, while all dis- 
putes between parHament and the Guild congress will be decided by a 
body composed of representatives of both in equal numbers. 

Add to this machinery — as American, Swiss, Australian 
and Canadian Socialists undoubtedly would add — some 
provisions for the referendum and the initiative, and we 
have a fairly democratic and flexible scheme of adminis- 
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tration. We have a scheme that an orthodox Marxian 
Socialist would hardly recognize as the object of his con- 
templation and planning. We are far indeed from the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, from Economic Material- 
ism, from the characteristic sneers at "bourgeois" solici- 
tude for minority and individual rights! We are almost 
equally far from Fabian glorification of Efficiency, of the 
govermrient of experts, of the scientifically organized State. 
The individual has come into his own once more. The 
principle of personal liberty, of spontaneity or voluntarism, 
so long derided and scorned, is again acknowledged as 
paramount. Few Socialists, one fancies, would today take 
exception to the following dicta of Bertrand Russell : 

The glorification of the State, and the doctrine that it is the duty of 
every one to serve the State, are radically against progress and 
against liberty. The State, though at present a source of much evil, is 
also a means to certain good things, and will be needed so long as 
violent and destructive impulses remain common. But it is merely a 
means, and a means which needs to be very carefully and sparingly 
used if it is not to do more harm than good. It is not the State, but 
the community, the world-wide community, of all human beings present 
and future, that we ought to serve. And a good community does not 
spring from the glory of the State, but the unfettered development 
of individuals. . . . It is the individual in whom allthat is good 
must be realized, and the growth of the individual must be the 
supreme end of a political system which is to re-fashion the world. 

The same idea is expressed by G. D. H. Cole, an able 
and progressive English writer on labor and social topics, 
when he says in his "Self-Government in Industry": 

What . . . is the fundamental evil in our modern society which 
we should set out to abolish? 

There are two possible answers to that question, and I am sure that 
very many well-meaning people would make the wrong one. They 
would answer. Poverty, when they ought to answer. Slavery. . . . 

Poverty is the symptom; slavery the disease. The extreme of 
riches and destitution follow inevitably upon the extremes of license 
and bondage. The many are not enslaved because they are poor; 
they are poor because they are enslaved. 

Now, it is unquestionably true that at no time in human 
history were these truths or principles whollif obscured and 
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forgotten. The significant fact to bear in mind is that the 
schools of thought and reform that have been disposed to 
emphasize material and economic considerations are today 
desirous and even anxious to disavow ihdifference to the 
demand for the unfettered development of individuals and 
for such appropriate social machinery and forms of organ- 
ization, political and industrial, as shall — to use Mr. Rus- 
sell's words — "reduce to the lowest possible point the 
interference of one man with the life of another." 

It is sometimes said, half facetiously or half-paradox- 
ically, that "we are all Sociahsts now." Certainly the 
rigid, dogmatic opposition to what is called restrictive 
and regulative social legislation that was characteristic 
of Individualist and Philosophical Anarchists two decades 
ago is hardly ever met with in reform circles and reform 
periodicals. But it is almost equally true that "we are 
all Individualists now," in the sense that few of the Social- 
ists and Communists rail at IndividuaUsm or profess much 
confidence in or affection for the SociaUst State. 

The change that has taken place in radical thought is 
primarily ethical and secondarily political. Certain sys- 
tems of philosophy have suffered shipwreck. Ideas and 
formulas that were unpopular for a long time have regained 
their former hold and appeal. We no longer worship the 
State or the Majority. We are good practical democrats, 
but we treat democratic forms of organization as wise 
compromises. The most valuable thing, we realize once 
more, is personality, and personality abhors bureaucratic 
routine, straight-jackets, artificial and mechanical arrange- 
ments. We cannot dispense with machinery, but we must 
not make a fetich of machinery. The essential object in all 
our contrivances is to free, elevate and ennoble the individ- 
ual. We are advocating co-operation in a hundred direc- 
tions, but we want the co-operation to be voluntary, at 
least as far as possible. We are transforming our industrial 
system — slowly, perhaps, but steadily and surely — not so 
much because it produces a "submerged tenth," not because 
it does not afford a living wage to all, but because it has 
Vol. XXEX.— No. 4. 2 
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killed joy in work, has deprived even the well-paid mechanic 
of a stake and voice in the industry that monopolizes his 
energy and time, and because it has destroyed the freedom, 
dignity and independence of the working masses. We are 
democratizing our industries in various ways, but the aim 
is the same — the emancipation of the laborer. Democracy 
in industry means that the employe is his own employer or 
master — that he works for himself and obeys rules which he 
has himself helped to frame and adopt, after the manner of 
the members of a social or scientific club that makes rules 
without enslaving the membership. 

We are transforming our political organization because 
the individual has become too insignificant and because 
so-called representative government has largely broken 
down. Thfe referendum, the initiative, the recall, propor- 
tional representation. Industrial Councils — "British style" 
— to advise and guide Parliament, or the poUtical council- 
all these things are designed to increase the importance and 
the power of the individual under modern conditions. The 
individual will insist on justice and freedom, for without 
these he cannot have self-respect and manliness. He will 
have economic justice, not because he has any "materiaUst 
interpretation of history," but because a sense of wrong, 
injustice, undeserved inequality, subjection and exploita- 
tion is intolerable to a free man. He will have political 
justice for the same reason. Under a just and fair system 
the individual will be eager to work with other individuals 
for the common good. Under a just system he will even 
surrender a certain amount of freedom of action, because 
give-and-take, compromise, provided it is open, honest, 
based on antecedent general consent, is indispensable in 
any civilized society. But the basic condition of voluntary 
co-operation and mutual concessions is justice. 

May we not, then, be witnessing a remarkable rapproche- 
ment between Socialists and Individualists? Is not a 
common ground being prepared by the latest formulators 
of social creeds? The Socialists have in the past empha- 
sized co-operation, the Individualists — freedom. The 
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Socialists were betrayed into dogmatism, into worship of 
the State, into blind trust in mere machinery, organization, 
external changes. The Individualists were betrayed into 
a narrow sectarian, holier-than-thou attitude toward the 
State, into professed abhorrence of all "compulsion," into 
blind worship of competition, of personal liberty. Today 
the scales have fallen, or are falling, from the eyes of 
Socialists and Individualists alike. Both schools have 
learned something in the last decade, and especially in the 
last quinquennium. No one who thinks wishes to sacri- 
fice the individual, the human spirit, to the Moloch of 
efficiency, or to the State, or to organization. On the other 
hand, the necessity and utility of co-operation is universally 
fecognized. There is at last, after a century of polemics 
and conflicts, an opportunity for a radical entente. The 
march of thought leads to differentiation, but it also leads 
to unity, to synthesis. Are we approaching unity in social 
thought and reformatory activity? 

ViCTOK S. Yarros. 

The Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 



